INTRODUCTION 

The Tunica ^ were always a comparatively small tribe of Indians 
but today their numbers are reduced to a mere handful living near 
Marksville, Louisiana. Of these there is only one individual, Sesos- 
trie Youchigant (born c. 1870), who speaks the language with any 
degree of fluency. He also speaks Louisiana French and English, 
the former more readily than the latter. While there are a few 
other Indians who know some isolated words and phrases of Tu- 
nica, none of them is familiar enough with the language to con- 
verse with Youchigant. In fact Youchigant has had no occasion 
to converse in Tunica since the death of his mother in 1915, and, 
even before her death, he preferred to speak French to her al- 
though she always spoke Tunica to him. 

Tunica was probably in a more or less decadent state even two 
or three generations ago. The reasons for this are obvious. Near 
the end of the nineteenth century the Indian village near Marks- 
ville was inhabited by remnants of at least three rapidly dying 
tribes: Tunica, Ofo,^ and Avoyelles.^ To add to the linguistic con- 
fusion there were Biloxi* and Choctaw Indians living nearby and 
the various groups frequently danced and played ball together. 
Since the language of each of these tribes (except the Choctaw) 
was known to only a few individuals, intertribal communication 
was possible only through the medium of the Mobilian jargon ^ 

* For a presentation of what is known of the history and ethnology of the Tunica^ 
see John R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adja- 
cent Coast of the Gvlf of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 43, 
1911), pp. 306-337. 

Swanton has also published a sketch of the Tunica language (see The Tunica 
Language y International Journal of American Linguistics, vol. 2, pp. 1-39), 
based on the notes of Albert S. Gatschet and some additional notes of his own. 
Gatschet's notes were recorded in 1886 and contain many of the phonetic inac- 
curacies commonly made at that time. His material is particularly weak in that 
he failed to record glottal stops. Hence a better understanding of the phonetics 
of the language coupled with the great amount of new grammatical and text 
material obtained from Youchigant has contributed much toward making pos- 
sible a fuller and more adequate analysis of the language. 

* See James Owen Dorsey and John R. Swanton, A Dictionary of the Biloxi and 
Ofo Languages (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 47, 1912), p. 12. 

^ Swanton, op. cit.j pp. 272-274. 

* Dorsey and Swanton, op. cit.j p. 9. The Ofo, Avoyelles, and Biloxi tribes are 
now extinct. 

^ A Southeastern trade jargon based mainly on Choctaw (or Chickasaw, a dialect 
of Choctaw). See James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee (Nineteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology), p. 187. 
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or French. Thus even at this early date, destructive influences 
were at work which were rapidly causing all of these languages to 
fall into disuse. 

That Tunica has been remembered somewhat longer than the 
other languages of the vicinity is a matter of accident. At present 
it serves no sociological function whatsoever and when a language 
has reached that stage it is to all intents and purposes a dead lan- 
guage. Hence it is to be assumed that what Youchigant recalls of 
Tunica is at best a mere remnant of what the language must have 
been when many speakers used it as their only means of conununi- 
cation. Indeed, I often had the feeling that the Tunica grooves in 
Youchigant's memory might be compared to the grooves in a 
phonograph record; for he could repeat what he had heard but 
was unable to make up new expressions of his own accord. He 
himself is keenly aware of his deficiencies and often expressed his 
regret that he so seldom heeded his mother when she reprimanded 
him for speaking French instead of Tunica. He is also conscious 
of the fact that his polylingualism interferes with his ability to re- 
call Tunica.^ 

Youchigant's comments with respect to the speech of the "old 
people" deserve some attention. He himself always spoke very 
rapidly as if he might be in danger of forgetting the words if he did 
not utter them as fast as possible. But in contrast to his own man- 
ner of speaking he says that ''the old people sitting around the fire 
telling stories always talked slow, slow.'* In addition he often 
commented on the fact that the old people ''spoke more plain.'' 

In spite of the obvious deficiencies in Youchigant's command of 
the language, I think it is safe to say that I obtained as much lin- 
guistic information from him as it is possible to obtain. While it 
cannot be denied that there are certain lacunae in this material, 
most of these are to be interpreted as lacunae in his knowledge of 
the language. Although the grammatical analysis of a dying lan- 
guage presents for this reason many problems and difficulties, I 
have made every attempt to present the grammar of Tunica in the 
same way that I would present that of a living language. 

Most of the illustrative material quoted in the chapters on 
morphology and syntax is taken from my book Tunica Texts. ^ The 
source is given in parentheses immediately after the Tunica exam- 
ple. The text number reference is separated from the paragraph 
letter reference by means of a colon, e.g., 4a :c, which is to be 

^ Or, to put it in his own words: "It's not good you learn too much language 
[= too many languages]. It broke your language. You can't speak plain." 

2 This book has not yet appeared, but the individual texts have been numbered 
in such a way that the references provided in this grammar may be located 
upon its publication. 
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read: text no. 4a, paragraph c. All non-text examples are taken 
from miscellaneous notes recorded at Youchigant's dictation. 

This grammar is a revision and an enlargement of my disserta- 
tion entitled A Grammar of the Tunica Language, which was pre- 
sented to the faculty of the Graduate School of Yale University in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1935. The 
field work which served as the basis for the dissertation was fi- 
nanced by the Committee on Research in American Native Lan- 
guages. After the preparation of the dissertation the work on 
Tunica was temporarily laid aside until the summer of 1938 when 
the Committee furnished me a special appropriation for the prep- 
aration of Tunica Texts. After the texts were prepared the de- 
sirability of enlarging and revising the original draft of the gram- 
mar became apparent and in the summer of 1939 the Committee 
furnished me another grant for the purpose of accomplishing this 
task. My sincerest thanks are due to all of the members of the 
Committee and particularly to Professor Franz Boas for his un- 
failing encouragement and inspiration. 

MARY R. HAAS 
Eufaula, Okla. 
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